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Report  of  the  Conference 

ON 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  PROBLEMS 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

The  American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches 

AND 

The  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1916 


FOREWORD 

An  important  Conference  on  American  Oriental  Problems  has  recently  been  held 
that  should  be  widely  known.  It  was  composed  of  seventeen  returned  missionaries 
from  China  and  Japan  and  twenty-two  American  citizens  closely  connected  with  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Orient. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  condense  this  report  just  as  far  as  possible,  while  still 
giving  the  main  results  reached.  The  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Gulick  covers  so  fully  the 
entire  range  of  the  topics  discussed  that  it  is  given  in  full  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

WILLIAM  B.  MILLAR,  Recording  Secretary. 

November  15,  1916,  New  York, 


1.  THE  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

The  following  paragraphs  constitute  the  call  that  brought  the  Conference  together 
and  give  the  topics  that  were  proposed  for  discussion. 

PURPOSE 

New  world  conditions  and  a New  Asia  demand  of  America  a well  considered  policy 
in  our  dealings  with  Asia  and  Asiatics.  This  policy  should  be  determined,  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  America’s  political  and  economic  interests  in  Asia,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  highest  welfare  of  Asia  herself.  Who  in  America  are  more  fitted 
to  consider  and  formulate  such  a policy  than  those  American  individuals  and  groups 
that  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  Asia’s  moral  and  religious  welfare? 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  emphatic  rejection  by  America  of  the  “imperialism” 
and  “dollar  diplomacy”  advocated  by  some  and  widely  ascribed  to  us  by  Asiatics,  and  for 
an  outspoken  declaration  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  new  internationalism  in  our 
relations  with  Asia? 


Whether  or  not  the  proposed  Conference  can  arrive  at  such  a declaration,  is  it 
not  important  that  those  Americans  who  above  all  others  are  interested  in  establishing 
right  moral  relations  between  America  and  the  Orient  and  in  promoting  Asia’s  welfare 
should  confer  frankly  upon  these  problems  and  formulate  their  common  thought  so 
far  as  may  prove  practicable? 

Such  a statement  and  declaration  by  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  American  for- 
eign missionary  enterprise  may  have  far-reaching  results  in  guiding  American  thought 
and  action,  in  removing  Asiatic  suspicions  and  irritation,  and  in  bringing  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific  to  a more  wholesome  attitude  and  relation  to  each  other. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Conference  is  to  be  one  for  genuine  discussion.  It  will  therefore  be  private 
and  confidential.  The  Conference  will  naturally  fall  into  two  sessions  of  three  hours 
each.  Two  persons  will  be  asked  to  open  each  session  with  fifteen-minute  addresses. 
Subsequent  addresses  should  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  topics  suggested  far  exceed 
possibilities  of  actual  discussion.  The  discussion,  moreover,  need  not  be  confirmed 
to  the  topics  suggested.  The  morning  session  (10  a.  m.-l  p.  m.)  will  be  devoted  to 
American  Japanese  Relations  and  the  afternoon  session  (2-5  p.  m.)  to  American 
Chinese  Relations. 

AMERICAN  CHINESE  PROBLEMS 

Is  America  keeping  her  treaty  pledges  with  China?  Is  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law  constitutional?  Does  it  provide  for  “equal  protection  of  the  law,”  regardless  of 
“race,  creed  or  color”? 

Is  America  under  obligations  to  maintain  China’s  political  integrity?  The  “open 
door”?  How  far  should  America  play  the  part  of  friend  for  China,  diplomatically  or 
otherwise?  Could  America  take  steps  to  help  China  recover  autonomy  of  her  customs? 
Complete  control  in  the  treaty  ports?  Is  it  premature  to  begin  to  agitate  for  the  abolition 
of  “c-Ktra-territoriality”? 

Should  our  Federal  Chinese  Exclusion  law  and  our  other  special  laws  dealing  with 
Chinese  be  indefinitely  maintained?  ‘Is  China  likely  to  become  resentful  of  differential 
race  treatment  and  legislation  as  Japan  has  become?  Do  Chinese  desire  privileges  of 
naturalization?  Would  Chinese  who  qualify  make  good  citizens? 

AMERICAN  JAPANESE  PROBLEMS 

Is  there  any  necessary  conflict  of  American  and  Japanese  policies? 

Is  Japan  carrying  on  activities  harmful  to  the  interests  of  America  in  China  and 
inimical  to  the  welfare  and  rights  of  China? 

Is  America  under  obligations  to  protect  China  from  Japanese  aggressions?  If  so, 
in  what  ways  may  it  best  be  done? 

Does  Japan  have  cause  for  complaint  against  America?  Are  Japanese  entitled  to 
receive  “equal  protection  of  equal  laws”? 

(1)  The  California  Alien  Land  Law. 

(2)  Treatment  of  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(3)  Refusal  of  privileges  of  naturalization  and  citizenship. 

Is  there  a definite  x\nti-Japanese  propaganda  in  America  or  Anti-American  propa- 
ganda in  Japan? 

Do  Japanese  desire  privileges  of  naturalization?  Would  they  make  good  citizens? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Japanese  to  the  United  States? 

(1)  Official  classes,  (2)  Businessmen,  (3)  Working  classes,  (4)  Educators, 

(5)  Writers. 
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December  29,  1916. 


To  Friends  Interested  in 
"American  Oriental  Problems" 


Dear  Friend 

In  September  last  a Conference  on  the  above  subject 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  attended  by  returned  missionaries 
from  China  and  Japan  and  by  eminent  citizens  who  are  deeply 
conoernsd  with  Amerioan  Oriental  relations. 

I take  pleasure  in  mailing  you  a copy  of  the  report 
of  that  Conference.  After  looking  it  over  will  you  kindly 
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pass  it  around  to  your  friends  so  that  its  results  may  be  as 
widely  known  as  possible. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2017  with  funding  from 
Columbia  University  Libraries 


https://archive.org/detaiis/reportofconferen00conf_3 


AMERICA’S  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

What  attitude  prevails  in  America  toward  China?  Toward  Japan? 

Is  there  any  specific  difficulty  in  America’s  treatment  of  our  laws  dealing  with  Asi- 
atics that  need  rectification?  And  if  so,  how  may  they  be  rectified? 

(1)  The  California  Alien  Land  Law. 

(2)  American  laws  of  naturalization. 

(3)  Chinese  exclusion  laws  and  accompanying  regulations. 

(4)  Labor  of  self-supporting  students. 

What  should  the  State  Department  do? 

What  should  Congress  do? 

What  should  the  Christian  forces  do? 

Is  a comprehensive  declaration  possible  and  desirable  of  what  America’s  Oriental  policy 
should  be? 

II.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


In  addition  to  those  that  actually  attended  the  Conference  more  than  seventy-five 
others  were  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation.  The  following  list  comprises  only  those 
who  were  able  to  be  present: 


Rev.  James  M.  Henry,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington,  D.D. 
Bishop  W.  S.  Lewis,  D.D. 
President  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D. 
Professor  C.  H.  Robertson 

Rt.  Rev.  L.  H.  Roots,  D.D. 
William  M.  Schultz,  M.D. 

Rev.  William  B.  Stelle 
Rev.  J.  E.  Williams,  D.D. 


I.  Missionaries  from  China 
South  China  Presbyterian,  North 

Bishop  of  Anking  Protestant  Episcopal 

Bishop  Resident  in  Shanghai  Methodist  Episcopal 
Peking  University  Methodist  Episcopal 

Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Lecture 
Department 

Bishop  of  Hankow  Protestant  Episcopal 

Shantung  Presbyterian,  North 

Peking  Congregational 

Nanking  Presbyterian,  North 


II. 

Rev.  Prof.  Arthur  D.  Berry,  D. 
Rev.  John  L.  Hearing,  D.D. 
Rev.  Prof.  M.  D.  Dunning 
Bishop  M.  C.  Harris,  D.D. 

Rev.  Hilton  Pcdley,  D.D. 

Prof.  A.  K.  Reischauer,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  St.  Geo.  Tucker,  D 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  D.D. 


Missionaries  from  Japan  (and 
D.  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo 
Yokohama 

Doshisha  University,  Kyoto 
Bishop  Emeritus,  Resident 
in  Tokyo 
Mayebashi 
Tokyo 

.D.  Bishop  of  Kyoto 

Bishop  Resident  in  Seoul 


Korea) 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Baptist 

Congregational 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Congregational 
Presbyterian,  North 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Methodist  Episcopal 


III.  Se  cretaries 

B.  R.  Barber  Representing  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  S.  Brockman,  Esq.  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Internationl  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Rev.  William  1.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 

America. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D.  American  Council  World  Alliance  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 

national Friendship  Through  the  Churches. 

W.  Henry  Grant,  Esq.  Foreign  Missions’  Conference  of  North  America. 

Rev.  William  1.  Haven,  D.D.  American  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  George  Heber  Jones,  D.D.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  D.D.  American  Council  World  Alliance  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 

national Friendship  Through  the  Churches. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D.  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 

Christ  in  America. 

William  B.  Millar,  Esq.  Laymen’s  .\1  S5 ionary  Movement. 

Rev.  Frank  Mason  North,  D.D.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

the  U.  S.  A. 
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IV.  Eminent  Citizens 


Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 
Wallace  Buttrick,  Esq. 

Douglas  L.  Dunbar,  Esq. 

Professor  Samuel  P.  Dutton 
Patrick  Gallagher,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Professor  Alexander  Tison 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Esq. 
Hon.  Amos  P.  Wilder 
Mornay  Williams,  Esq. 


Former  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Director  Rockefeller  Foundation,  China  Medical  Board. 
Japan  Society,  New  York. 

Director  Canton  Christian  College. 

The  Far  Eastern  Bureau. 

Chairman  of  Commission  on  Christian  Education  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  the  World  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, Edinburgh,  1910. 

Former  Professor  of  Law  in  Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Yale-in-China  Mission. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  of  West  China  Union 
University. 


III.  THE  TWO  SESSIONS 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  American  Japanese  Problems,  Bishop  Herbert 
Welch  presiding. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  made  an  opening  statement,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan  was  established  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  response  to  memorials  to  the  Federal 
Council  from  American  Missionaries  in  Japan.  He  summarized  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  making  special  reference  to  the  scientific  investigation  it  had  pro- 
vided for  through  the  employment  of  Professor  H.  A.  Millis,  whose  report  was  pub- 
lished (The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States),  and  to  the  Christian  Embassy  to 
Japan,  consisting  of  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  President  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  of  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick. 

Out  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan  came  the  occasion 
and  the  call  for  this  Conference  on  American  Oriental  Problems. 

The  two  opening  addresses  of  the  morning  were  given  by  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  and 
Dr.  John  L.  Dearing,  which  were  followed  by  a paper  by  Dr.  Gulick. 

The  entire  Conference  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Church  Peace  Union  in 
the  beautiful  banquet  room  of  the  new  Yale  Club.  Brief  addreses  were  made  during 
the  luncheon  hour. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  American  Chinese  Problems,  with  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  in  the  chair.  The  two  opening  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Logan  H.  Roots  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Williams. 

At  both  sessions  there  was  free,  frank  and  full  discussion  of  the  many  important 
and  delicate  questions  that  had  been  raised. 

In  addition  to  those  who  had  been  asked  to  open  the  discussion,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen made  important  contributions : Drs.  Henry,  Williams,  Stelle,  Schultze  and  Pro- 
fessor Robertson,  of  China;  Drs.  Pedley,  Reischauer,  Berry  and  Dunning,  of  Japan; 
and  Drs.  Goucher,  Buttrick,  Speer,  North,  Villard,  Gallagher,  Wilder,  Williams,  Lynch, 
Brockman,  Haven  and  Jones,  and  Governor  Baldwin. 


IV.  THE  DISCUSSION 

The  Conference  was  animated  by  the  key-note  that  new  world  conditions  and  the 
new  Asia  call  for  a policy  on  the  part  of  America  in  dealing  with  Asia  and  Asiatics 
that  shall  be  determined  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  America’s  political  and 
economic  interests  in  Asia,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest  welfare  of  Asia 
herself.  There  was  unanimity  in  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  emphatic 
rejection  by  America  of  the  “Imperialism”  and  “Dollar  Diplomacy”  advocated  by  some 
and  widely  ascribed  to  us  by  Asiatics,  and  for  an  outspoken  declaration  by  the  press 
and  by  our  people  generally  in  favor  of  the  New  Internationalism  in  our  relations  with 
Asia. 
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Speakers  from  Japan  told  of  their  opportunities  of  knowledge  through  conversa- 
tions with  Japan’s  leading  statesmen,  such  as  Marquis  Okuma,  Viscount  Kaneko,  Barons 
Kato,  Ishii  and  Shibusawa  and  Drs.  Takata  and  Nitobe,  some  of  whom  had  sought 
opportunity  to  speak  through  the  returning  missionaries  to  the  American  people. 

Dr.  Bearing,  referring  to  his  recent,  and  many  of  them  long,  interviews,  stated 
that  “the  several  statesmen  spoke  without  reserve  and  most  cordially,”  and  that  the  total 
effect  upon  him  had  been  “very  greatly  to  strengthen  the  growing  conviction  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  residence  in  Japan  that  her  leading  statesmen  are  thoroughly 
sincere,  honorable  and  honest  in  their  statements  of  Japan’s  problems  and  policies.” 

There  was  full  discussion  of  Japan’s  attitudes  toward  America  and  China  and  her 
policies  in  regard  to  both  countries.  Japan’s  desires  to  deal  justly  with  China  and  to 
promote  China’s  welfare  as  well  as  her  own  were  asserted  more  than  once.  Evidence 
on  the  other  hand  was  also  presented  for  doubting  Japan’s  sincerity  in  these  assertions. 
One  Japanese  authority  was  reported  as  saying  that  Japan’s  worst  foes  in  China  are 
irresponsible  Japanese  adventurers. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  recent  employment  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  Professor 
Thomas  Batty  as  legal  adviser,  showing  that  Japan  recognizes  her  need  of  counsel  in 
her  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  was  stated  from  the  highest  sources  that  “Japan  would 
take  no  important  step  in  China  that  was  not  first  approved  by  Great  Britain,  Russia 
and  the  United  States.” 

The  problem  of  Japanese  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  frequently  considered. 
The  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement,”  it  was  shown,  has  solved  the  question  for  the  present 
so  far  as  the  governments  are  concerned.  But  the  people  of  Japan  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  when  they  experience  its  rigid  enforcement  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
making  it  impossible  even  for  students  to  come  to  the  United  States  unless  they  are  sons 
of  wealthy  parents. 

Japan’s  complaisance  with  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  was  made  clear. 

All  the  Japanese  statesmen  quoted  insist  that  Japan  has  no  thought  whatever  of 
political  control  of  China,  either  by  closing  the  “open  door”  or  by  infringing  the  integ- 
rity of  her  empire.  The  virtual  impossibility  and  the  absolute  folly  of  attempting  a 
policy  of  domination  was  pointed  out  by  the  Japanese  speakers  reported.  Japan  could 
not  face  the  antagonism  which  such  a policy  would  surely  evoke,  not  only  in  China 
herself,  but  in  Europe  and  America  also.  Japan’s  future  welfare  requires  that  she  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  China  and  also  with  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Japan’s  essentially  friendly  attitude  toward  and  confidence  in  America  was  re- 
peatedly stated.  Japan’s  real  welfare  is  closely  dependent  on  maintaining  right  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  That  Japan  plans  or  contemplates  war  is  vigorously 
repudiated  by  her  responsible  statesmen.  Such  statements,  however,  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  America’s  discriminatory  treatment  of  Japanese  in  America  is  keenly  resented 
by  all  Japanese.  It  deeply  hurts. 

Missionaries  from  China  made  it  plain  that  many  discredit  the  protestations  of 
Japanese  statesmen  that  they  desire  only  China’s  welfare.  The  course  of  affairs  a year 
and  a half  ago  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  over  the  so-called  twenty-one  de- 
mands and  especially  the  presentation  of  “Group  V,”  both  in  substance  and  in  manner, 
was  referred  to  several  times. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Gallagher  to  the  protest  of  the  “American  Manufac- 
turers’ Association”  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  against  Japan’s 
fresh  demands  upon  China. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Chinese  in  America  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  situation  was  far  from  satisfactory ; that  the  present  exclusion  laws  are  admin- 
istered in  a way  that  brings  hardship  and  that  those  in  South  China  who  know  what  is 
taking  place  are  indignant.  Beyond  question  these  things  are  injuring  American  Chi- 
nese relations. 
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There  was  consensus  of  opinion  that  earnest  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  recti- 
fication of  our  present  laws  dealing  with  American  Chinese  relations. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  in  the  afternoon  a number  of  resolutions 
which,  after  due  discussion  and  some  amendment,  were  all  unanimously  passed.  The 
principal  resolutions  follow  in  the  next  section. 

The  Conference  closed  after  six  hours  of  frank  and  earnest  discussion  with  the 
conviction,  shared  by  all,  that  a good  beginning  had  been  made  and  that  similar  meet- 
ings should  be  held  from  time  to  time  where  representatives  from  Japan  and  China 
might  meet  with  citizens  of  our  own  country  interested  in  the  development  of  interna- 
tional goodwill,  where  they  migljt  exchange  opinions,  information  and  experience  with 
utmost  freedom  and  frankness. 


V.  RESOLUTIONS 

1.  That  this  Conference  appoint  a committee  of  five  or  more  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  present  to  him  the  important  considerations  bearing  upon  the  need  of 
reaching  an  early  and  honorable  adjustment  of  American  relations  with  Japan  and  with  China. 

2.  That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  ask  the  President  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  creation  of  a commission  of  not  less  than  five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the 
entire  problem  of  the  relations  of  America  with  Japan  and  with  China;  and  further  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  it  invite  the  government  of  China  and  the  government  of  Japan  each  to 
appoint  a similar  commission.  And  if  such  commissions  should  be  appointed  it  is  the  opinion  of 
tnis  Conference  that  the  American  commission  should  meet  the  commissions  of  China  and  Japan 
in  their  respective  countries. 

3.  WHEREAS,  The  American  Bar  Association  has  framed  a bill  for  an  act  of  Congress, 
providing  that  “any  act  committed  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a citizen  or  subject  of  a foreign  country  secured  to  such  citizen  or  subject  by  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign  country,  which  act  constitutes  a crime  under  the 
laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  shall  constitute  a like  crime  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  punishable  in  like  manner  as  in  the  courts  of  said  state  or  territory,  and  within 
the  period  limited  by  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  sentence  executed  in  like  manner  as  sentences 
upon  convictions  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference  of  men  interested  in  the  observance 
by  the  United  States  of  all  its  treaty  obligations  and  responsibilities  urges  upon  Congress  and  the 
President  the  enactment  of  the  above  law  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

4.  RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  Inter- 
national Friendship  Through  the  Churches  and  the  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  be  requested  jointly  to  do  what  may 
be  necessary  to  get  the  matters  provided  for  in  the  preceding  resolutions  duly  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

5.  WHEREAS,  This  Conference  has  received  the  report  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan, 
and  has  reviewed  the  procedure  of  this  Commission. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Conference  warmly  approves  both  the  appointment  and  work  of 
the  Commission. 

6.  RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  there  be  established,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a Bureau  of  Information  as  to  Eastern  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to 
the  press  and  the  public  unbiased  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  of  events  in  China 
and  Japan  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  two  bodies  calling  this  Conference 
be  asked  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 


AMERICAN  JAPANESE  RELATIONS 

Paper  by  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D. 


“America  and  Japan  are  like  two  trains  running 
full  speed  toward  each  other  on  a single  track.” 
Thus  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi 
a few  months  ago.  “Unless  something  intervenes 
a collision  is  inevitable.” 

This  opinion  is  held,  not  only  by  many  in  Japan, 
but  also  by  many  in  America.  All  right-thinking 


people  should  study  this  question  and  should  earn- 
estly consider  what  may  be  done,  especially  here 
in  America,  to  avert  disaster  and  to  insure  a fun- 
damental solution. 

Our  problems  are  due  to  the  rapid  shrinkage  of 
space  in  recent  decades,  to  the  immediate  contact 
of  virile  races  that  have  experienced  millenniums 
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of  divergent  evolution,  and  to  the  impact  of  the 
West  upon  the  East.  We  must  either  solve  these 
problems  by  reason  and  character  or  they  will 
overwhelm  us  all  in  ruin. 

THE  SITUATION 

1.  The  daily  press  of  both  countries  gives  clear 
evidence  of  widespread  suspicions  and  animosities, 
with  frequent  predictions  of  war.  In  each  land 
many  believe  that  the  conscious  policy  of  the  other 
land  is  definitely  preparing  for  attack.  Each 
vehemently  urges  its  own  Government  to  make 
adequate  preparations  against  wanton  attack. 

2.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
America  and  Japan  regarding  California’s  anti-alien 
land  law  (1913)  has  ended  in  a deadlock.  This  gives 
occasion  for  belief  in  many  quarters  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  case  are  insoluble.  In  the  United  States 
it  gives  color  to  the  argument  that  Japan  is  trying 
to  force  open  our  doors  for  free  Japanese  immigra- 
tion. In  Japan  it  appears  to  justify  the  contention 
that  America  as  a whole  refuses  to  keep  her  treaty 
pledges — that  America  is  a treaty-breaking  land. 

3.  An  anti-Japanese  campaign  is  in  progress  in 
America.  It  is  malicious  and  untruthful.  It  has 
produced  numberless  full-page  editorials,  insulting 
cartoons  and  a “Hymn  of  Hate.’’  It  poisons  the 
minds,  not  only  by  direct  falsehoods,  but  by  insinu- 
ations, assumptions,  and  implications.  It  seeks  to 
raise  suspicion  of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  every 
Japanese  no  less  than  of  the  leaders  and  of  the 
Government. 

4.  Japan’s  own  problems,  industrial,  political, 
financial,  international,  moral,  and  religious,  are 
naturally  little  understood  by  Americans — and  least 
of  all  by  sensational  writers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  colossal 
ignorance,  they  discuss  Japanese  affairs  with  an  air 
of  omniscience. 

5.  The  complicated  international  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  moreover,  where  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  for  a century  have  intrigued  and  fought, 
have  made  treaties  and  secured  vast  special  privilege, 
and  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  Chinese  Empire, 
which  no  doubt  also  played  her  game  of  duplicity, 
intrigue,  graft,  and  greed,  and  displayed  her  incom- 
petence and  injustice,  and  where  all  the  nations  have, 
more  or  less  consciously,  striven  to  bottle  up  Japan 
in  her  own  restricted  land  and  prevent  her  from  en- 
joying equal  opportunity  with  themselves  in  the 
wide  world — all  this  welter  of  complications  and 
problems  is  dismissed  with  a wave  of  the  hand  when 
discussion  turns  to  Japan’s  efforts  to  prevent  being 
bottled  up  and  throttled. 

6.  But  whatever  the  problems  may  be  and  the 
wrongs  done  or  received,  the  important  thing  now  is 
that  America  should  deal  with  Japan  in  ways  that 
are  just  and  even  generous.  If  matters  are  allowed 
to  drift  as  they  have  been  drifting  for  years  they 
may  easily  grow  serious  and  suddenly  turn  acute. 
Over  some  relatively  trivial  incident  the  feelings  of 
America  and  Japan  may  suddenly  become  so  intense 
that  a solution  will  be  impossible. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  those  who  love  justice,  truth, 
and  good  neighborliness  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  should  co-operate  in  effective  ways  to  direct 
public  opinion  and  to  mold  public  action?  Should 
they  not  be  as  active  in  guiding  our  nation  into 
policies  that  are  right  and  that  make  for  interna- 
tional justice  and  peace  as  are  those  who,  whatever 
their  motives,  are,  in  fact,  embroiling  us  in  war? 

CORE  OF  JAPANESE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  is  two-fold — the  treatment  of  Japan- 
ese in  America,  and  American  and  Japanese  policies 
in  China. 

This  first  question  does  not  concern  the  matter  of 
immigration,  as  is  popularly  believed.  Japan  is  not 


demanding  nor  intending  to  insist  upon  free  immigra- 
tion to  this  country.  The  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement,’’ 
in  operation  and  faithfully  administered  by  the 
Japanese  Government  since  1908,  has  stopped  labor 
immigration  from  Japan.  The  number  of  adult 
Japanese  males  in  America  has  diminished  by  15,139. 

The  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  America,  never- 
theless, ignoring  Japan’s  faithful  administration  of 
the  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement,”  insists  on  fresh  differ- 
ential race  legislation  to  meet  an  imaginary  danger. 
This  legislation,  past  and  prospective,  is  resented  by 
the  Japanese  on  two  grounds.  It  is  regarded  as  in- 
sulting because  it  ignores  what  Japan  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  says  she  will  continue  to  do  to  prevent 
the  difficulties  we  feel  through  the  coming  of  Japan- 
ese labor  immigrants.  Such  legislation  not  only 
does  not  appreciate  what  Japan  has  already  done 
for  us,  more  effectively  indeed  than  we  could  have 
accomplished  by  our  own  legislation — as  proven  by 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  our  Chinese  exclusion 
laws — but  it  also  expresses,  in  the  clearest  way,  dis- 
trust of  her  promises  to  continue  to  faithfully  ad- 
minister the  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement.”  How  can 
friendship  be  maintained  or  even  asserted  when  dis- 
trust expresses  itself  in  legislation?  Such  anti- 
Japanese  legislation,  past  and  prospective,  is  re'^arded 
as  insulting,  also,  because  it  insists  on  race  differen- 
tial treatment  which  Japanese  inevitably  regard  as 
bemeaning  to  their  honor  and  dignity  as  a race. 

Japan  has  proven  her  willingness  to  stop  labor 
immigration  to  the  United  States  by  her  own  action, 
out  of  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  us. 
She  wishes  that  we  shall  reciprocate  and  deal  with 
her  problems  in  a friendly  way.  She  resents  race 
discriminating  legislation  on  our  part  because  it 
brands  Japanese  merely  because  they  are  Japanese, 
and  refuses  to  give  those  who  are  lawfully  in 
America  a treatment  equal  to  that  which  we  accord 
to  any  other  people. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  American  and  Jap- 
anese policies  in  China.  Many  Americans  think 
that  Japan  plans  to  gain  such  political  control  of 
China  as  practically,  if  not  formally,  to  destroy  her 
sovereignty  and  enable  her  thus  to  prevent  any 
such  expansion  of  American  trade  and  influence  in 
that  land  as  may  conflict  with  her  own  commercial 
and  other  interests.  In  a word,  destruction  o^f 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  closing  of  the  “open  door.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Japanese  think  that 
America  plans  to  block  Japanese  leeitimate  and 
absolutely  necessary  expansion  of  trade  and  influ- 
ence in  China;  that  America  desmes  and  intends 
to  use  China  as  her  own  private  field  for  expansion 
in  commerce  and  for  investment  of  capital  to  the 
exclusion  of  Japan:  and  that  Japan’s  future  welfare 
depends  upon  her  ability  to  block  America  s imperial- 
istic plans  in  the  Orient  no  less  than  upon  her 
ability  to  prevent  such  further  European  expansion 
there  as  does  not  accord  her  full  recognition  and 
opoortunity. 

These,  I take  it,  are  the  central  questions  at  issue 
threatening  to  mar  the  friendly  relations  of  America 
and  Japan. 

THE  SOLUTION 

Three  things  may  be  done  to  set  right  the  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  in  America. 

1.  The  United  States  Government  might  well 
make  public  acknowledgment  of  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  way  in  which  Japan  has  administered  the 
“Gentlemen's  Agreement.”  This  would  help  dis- 
pel the  bogy  of  the  sensational  press  that  Japan 
is  menacing  us  with  a vast  flood  of  laboring  immi- 
grants. 

2.  A comprehensive  policy  and  program  should 
be  adopted  dealing  with  all  immigration  on  a basis 
free  from  race  discrimination.  Such  legislation 
can  give  equal  treatment  and  opportunity  to  every 
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race  and  yet  afford  complete  protection  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  invasion  from  Asia,  and  also  protection 
to  our  industrial  classes  from  overwhelming  cheap 
labor  from  every  land  if  such  immigration  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  the  principle  of  admitting  no 
more  from  any  people  than  we  can  Americanize. 

3.  Legislation  is  also  needed  dealing  in  a thorough- 
going way  with  the  Federal  protection  of  all  aliens 
in  our  land  and  with  the  matter  of  their  Americani- 
zation. It  should  provide  for  Federal  laws  dealing 
with  state  or  local  legislation  and  with  crimes 
against  aliens,  for  Federal  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tion of  aliens,  and  for  the  granting  of  citizenship 
to  all  who  qualify  regardless  of  race,  under  the 
above  suggested  restrictions. 

These  three  comprehensive  proposals  adequately 
carried  out  would,  I am  persuaded,  remove  all 
ground  for  friction  between  America  and  Japan  with 
regard  to  Japanese  immigration,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  those  who  are 
here. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  of  American  and  Jap- 
anese policies  in  China,  I speak  with  less  assurance, 
for  they  deal  with  matters  upon  which  I have  not 
specialized  and  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge. 
They  are,  moreover,  complicated  to  a degree  that 
few  Americans  can  appreciate.  As  I have  already 
noted,  Russian,  German,  English  and  French  inter- 
ests, acquired  rights,  past  procedures  and  present 
policies,  all  enter  in  as  vital  factors.  Americans 
have  little  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  little  appre- 
ciation of  their  relations  to  Japanese  problems  and 
policies. 

We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  Japan  has 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  she  may  not  send  her 
increasing  population  to  so-called  “white  men’s 
lands.”  She  realizes  that  she  must  provide  for  her 
multiplying  millions  only  in  Asia.  She  has  also 
learned  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  scant 
regard  for  the  rights,  for  the  sovereignty,  and  even 
for  the  vital  interests  of  non-Caucasian  nations  and 
races.  Such  position  and  power  as  Japan  has  to- 
day she  has  wrung  from  an  unwilling  world  by 
positive  achievement  of  a high  order,  by  astute  di- 
plomacy, and  by  bullets,  bayonets,  and  battleships. 
Further  acquisition  by  Europe  or  America  of  rights, 
privileges,  or  territory  in  China,  Japan  holds,  will 
not  only  harm  China,  but  will  endanger  her  own 
future  welfare. 

What  now  should  be  American  policies  in  the 
Orient?  Are  we  prepared  to  follow  the  methods 
of  Europe  demanding  our  place  of  opportunity  and 
enforcing  plans  for  imperialistic  expansion  and  in- 
fluence? This  is  the  policy  which  many  in  Japan 
attribute  to  us,  and  many  in  America  are  actually 
urging.  How  should  Japanese  regard  this  state- 
ment from  the  Washington  Herald:  “Bombs  and 
dollars  are  the  only  things  that  count  to-day.  We 
have  plenty  of  the  one.  Let  us  lay  in  a good  supply 
of  the  other  and  blast  a path  to  world  leadership 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.”  If  this 
is  to  be  our  policy,  then  I doubt  not  difficulties  will 
increase,  suspicions  multiply,  hostile  spirit  develop, 
and  a final  clash  become  inevitable. 

I advocate  no  such  policy  for  the  United  States. 
I believe  that  American  influence  and  opportunity 
in  the  Orient  will  be  vastly  greater  and  more  profit- 
able by  the  maintenance  of  our  historic  policy  of 
friendship  and  good-will,  based  entirely  on  moral 
and  mutually  advantageous  commercial,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  relations  rather  than  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  imperialistic  policy  of  expansion  rely- 
ing for  success  upon  “bombs  and  dollars.” 

The  profits  of  no  amount  of  trade  with  the  Orient 


could  possibly  compensate  for  war,  even  a short  war, 
with  Japan;  while  the  moral  damage  to  our  influence 
upon  all  Asia  for  the  uplift  of  those  lands  would  be 
incalculable. 

For  these  reasons  I earnestly  desire  that  our  na- 
tional policy  should  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  im- 
perialistic and  militaristic  policies  advocated  by 
some;  a policy,  moreover,  so  conceived  and  so 
worded  that  it  may  go  out  over  the  country  with 
convincing  force. 

We  need  a clear  statement  from  influential  busi- 
ness and  other  groups  as  to  our  policies  in  the  Orient 
which  would  help  to  allay  the  rising  suspicion  in 
Japan  that  we  plan  to  help  bottle  her  up  and  throttle 
her.  Such  statements  would  help  to  steady  our  own 
people  also  by  letting  them  know  that  the  imperial- 
istic expansionists  of  America  do  not  have  the  field 
all  to  themselves. 

And  might  not  such  statements  also  aid  our  Gov- 
ernment in  molding  its  course,  and  in  resisting  the 
subtle  and  sinister  forces  that  wish  to  utilize  it  for 
their  own  selfish  ends? 

Should  not  the  leaders  and  creators  of  public 
opinion  declare  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  strong- 
est emphasis  that  America  seeks  no  opportunity  in 
China  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
both  Japan  and  China?  And  that  America  will  never 
resort  to  force  to  gain  or  to  maintain  commercial 
advantage  or  vested  privilege? 

Might  not  America  make  efforts  also  both  privately 
and  diplomatically  to  harmonize  the  clashing"  inter- 
national  interests  in  China,  striving  to  persuade  all 
nations  to  adopt  policies  which  subordinate 
selfish  advantage  and  ambition  to  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  China  herself?  Is  it  not  evident  that  an  in- 
dependent, self-governing  and  prosperous  China,  in 
which  all  nations  have  equal  opportunity  for  trade 
and  investment,  will  in  the  long  run  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  each  nation  separately  and  for  the 
whole  world  together  than  a divided,  humiliated  and 
exploited  China? 

Clear  declarations  from  time  to  time  along  these 
lines,  and  also  affirmations  at  suitable  times  by  our 
Government  of  such  a policy  as  this,  would  render 
important  aid  to  the  cause  of  world-justice  and  peace 
by  educating  our  own  people  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  international  relations  and  policies 
and  in  allaying  doubts  and  suspicions  so  easily  raised 
both  here  and  in  the  Orient  by  sensational,  unre- 
liable and  sometimes  even  malicious  newsmongers? 

I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Japan  seeks 
no  exclusive  opportunities  or  rights  in  China.  If 
she  could  be  assured  that  Europe  and  America  would 
play  fair  in  China,  respecting  the  principles  of  the 
integrity  of  China  and  the  “open  door,”  Japan  would 
undoubtedly  do  the  same.  Her  experience,  however, 
has  led  her  to  doubt  both  us  and  them.  This  it  is 
that  creates  the  situation.  She  doubts  them  and 
they  doubt  her.  Just  here  is  where  America  might 
render  important  help  by  taking  a firm  and  out- 
spoken stand  for  these  principles  when  dealing  with 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  when  dealing  with  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  then,  if  America  will  adjust  her 
immigration  and  naturalization  legislation  so  as  to 
remove  invidious  and  humiliating  race  discrimina- 
tion and  will  adopt  an  Oriental  policy  that  repudi- 
ates imperialistic  ambitions  to  be  won  by  “bombs 
and  dollars”  and  that  insists  on  making  all  interna- 
tional policies  in  China  place  as  foremost  rearard 
for  China’s  own  welfare,  important  steps  will  have 
been  taken  for  maintaining  lasting  friendship  and 
peace  with  both  Japan  and  China,  and  indeed  with 
the  whole  world. 


